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5 iow was when farm families were totally dependent 
on the strength of their backs to work the land and 
manage their livestock. Then with the introduction of farm 
machinery, the agricultural picture was radically altered. 
This ever-increasing mechanization of our nation’s farms is 
reflected by the estimated 4 million tractors in use today. 
The substitution of the machine for man and horsepower 
has greatly raised agricultural production levels but also 
multiplied the hazards of farming. 

Such mechanized transformation, according to Glenn 
Prickett, farm safety specialist at the University of Minne- 
sota, is the principal reason for the high incidence of farm 
accidents and fatalities. Mr. Prickett points out, however, 
that the real blame lies not with the machine but with its 
operator. When the operator is careless, in a hurry, or un- 
aware of the machine’s limitations, he increases farm acci- 
dent hazards. Although Mr. Prickett refers primarily to 
adults, these dangers become magnified when the operators 
of farm machines are children. 

Youngsters growing up in our mechanized times are 
understandably eager to master the machine. All too often 
their eagerness outstrips their coordination and judgment. 
Because of this, permitting them to operate farm machines 
adds to the possibility of accidents. That this possibility 
has become a disturbing reality is indicated by the accident 
data on young farm workers collected for the past year by 
the National Child Labor Committee. 

The October 1952 issue of The American Child featured 
an article titled ‘Season of Tragedy for Youngsters on 
Farms” which described 30 occupational accidents, 17 of 
which were fatal. The January issue listed what we then 
called the shocking toll of 62 accidents, including 27 
fatalities. Now the report of this summer's accidents to 
young farm workers makes it clear that the magnitude and 
severity of this problem are far greater than we realized. 

During the four month period from May through August 
of this year, 271 such occupational accidents to youngsters 
between the ages of 6 and 17 were reported. Even this 
appalling number, based primarily on newspaper items of 
individual cases, is nowhere near the full story. For ex- 
ample, the Iowa Farm and Home Register of September 6 
teports 27 tractor accidents in that State during the early 
summer months, involving operators under 15 years. Only 
ll of these accidents, less than half, had come to our 





attention. 
Of this summer’s 271 young victims: 


148 were under 14 years 

71 were killed including 36 under 14 years 
224 of these children and 62 of those killed were 
working on tractors, most of them as drivers 


A TERRIBLE TOLL 


The end of summer has not brought an end to these 
disturbing statistics. For the months of September and 
October, 53 additional accidents have already been reported. 
Twenty-two more young lives have already been lost. 


If further wasteful and tragic accidents are to be pre- 
vented, farm parents must be constantly reminded of the 
dangers of permitting their youngsters to work with farm 
machines. As part of this campaign the National Child 
Labor Committee publicized such reminders in news re- 
leases to more than a thousand newspapers and in spot 
announcements to 632 radio stations in farm states. These 
were issued during National Farm Safety Week and sup- 
plemented with the distribution of accident data and case 
histories to hundreds of groups and specialists concerned 
with farm safety. - 


This summer’s toll sharply indicates that much more 
needs to be done. Many farm parents, taking pride in their 
children’s ability to learn to run farm machines, are still 
unaware of the dangers. It is not through lack of parental 
concern or affection but rather through ignorance of farm 
machine hazards that these accidents occur. Not only young 


(Continued on page 4) 





Attention: New York Residents 


If you have a three cent stamp, it can help to build a 
school, 


The New York State Legislature can vote at its next 
session to appropeials a modest sum for the operation of 
a number of public schools in the summer months so that 
children of migratory farm workers could attend classes, 
instead of working in the fields, or being left idle and 
unsupervised at labor camps. These migratory children are 
among the most underprivileged in the State. As far as 
their schooling is concerned, they are educationally starved. 

The New York State Education Department has re- 
quested the Legislature to appropriate a small sum of 
money for this purpose. Civic, child welfare and religious 
organizations throughout the state are enthusiastically 
supporting the proposed program. If you believe, as we 
do, that this measure is one which deserves your support, 
reach for that three cent stamp and write to the Budget 
Director expressing your feeling about the need for a~ 
public summer school program for our much neglected 
migratory children. Please write at once—and if you can, 
let us know about it also. There is no time to lose. Letters 
should be addressed to: 


Dr. NoRMAN Hupp, Division of the Budget 
Albany, New York 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OF TEEN-AGERS 


UMMER is the time when employment figures for teen- 
S agers skyrocket. Much of this is good experience for 
them if it is in regulated employment, or in casual employ- 
ment under good supervision. Unfortunately, summer em- 
ployment also includes unregulated forms of employment 
like commercial agriculture in which migrant and other 
young children are mercilessly exploited. Another angle 
which can have unfortunate results is that teen-agers who 
work in the summer often get infected with the feeling of 
independence they get in summer jobs, like to have their 
own money to spend, and decide to keep on working instead 
of going back to school. Parents and schools need to be 
on the alert to get the summer workers back to school. 


Summer employment looks like this, statistically, from 
the Census estimates, showing the increase in the number 
of 14-17 year olds working in July and August as compared 
with May: 


14-15 Yrs. 16-17 Yrs. 14-17 Yrs. 
1953 Agric. Non-Agric. Agric. Non-Agric. Total 
May 188,000 466,000 310,000 1,192,000 2,156,000 
July 564,000 672,000 544,000 1,550,000 3,330,000 
August 510,000 600,000 522,000 1,600,000 3,232,000 


In some communities where summer jobs are not too 
numerous and there seem to be too many teen-agers with 
too much time on their hands for their own or the com- 
munity’s good, special youth employment projects have 
been undertaken by civic-minded groups. One of these, 
described in The American Child for May 1952 was pro- 
moted by the Iowa City Women’s Clubs, which drew the 
entire community with it and with the cooperation of many 
organizations, individuals and the Employment Service pro- 
vided summer work experience opportunities for a large 
number of high school boys and girls. Students, employers 
and the community considered the project initiated in 1951 
so successful that it was continued in 1952 and 1953. The 
1953 Chairman of the Teen-Age Employment Committee 
in Iowa City, Wayne Vasey, Director of the School of 
Social Work, State University of Iowa, writes that the 
results were again very good and that 109 boys and girls of 
117 who registered were placed in part-time or full-time 
jobs with the help of the Employment Service. ““The-part- 
time placements were for the most part quite substantial in 
terms of time required and compensation paid,” Mr. Vasey 
says. ‘The outstanding feature of the project from the 
community organization point of view was the successful 


cooperation by a state public agency with local service 
organizations. Also, I feel that the amount of communi 
interest and the stimulation to business firms then thinking 
of the problems of teen-age employment were of signi- 
ficance.”” 


Officers of the Des Moines City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and of the Council of Parent-Teachers Associations 
have followed the Iowa City project with interest and a 
similar program may be organized in Des Moines next 
summer if the necessary cooperative relationships with the 
Employment Service and with other groups interested in 
working with teen-agers can be satisfactorily developed. 


A good article, “Summer Jobs for Kids,’ appeared in 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine for May 1953. 
It contains sound and practical suggestions for parents on 
how to help their teen-agers get the most from summer 
work experience when the idea of working during the 
summer hits them as it is sure to do. As the article wisely 
points out in conclusion: 


Like so many things in that private world of the teen-ager, 
a summer job pone a familiar problem for parents. You can’t 
keep your hands off entirely, yet your touch has got to be a light 
one. If you can manage to strike the proper balance, that summer 
job may become one of the most important and valuable steps 


your boy or girl can take in the journey from adolescence to 
adulthood. 


Reprints of ‘Summer Jobs for Kids” are available free 
on request to the National Child Labor Committee. 


A WELL-MERITED AWARD 


HE Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor 

Committee is gratified at the honor bestowed upon its 
member, Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, and his wife, Dr. Mamie 
Clark, by the R. J. Schaefer Achievement Award Com- 
mittee for their outstanding contribution to the field of 
child mental hygiene. The symbolic bronze medal and the 
$500 award to the Northside Center are a public recogni- 
tion of their pioneer services in developing the only clinic 
offering psychiatric treatment and social services on a full- 
time basis to emotionally disturbed children in a populous 
area of upper Manhattan, stretching from river to river 
between 96th and 165th Streets. We send our congratula- 
tions to Dr. and Mrs. Clark and we wish them continued 
success in their activities in behalf of New York’s children. 


TRIBUTE TO TWO GOOD FRIENDS 


fips National Child Labor Committee regrets to record 
the death of two good friends and collaborators with 
whom it had worked for many years, Miss Margaret Wies- 
man of the Massachusetts Consumers League and Charles 
L. Chute of the National Probation and Parole Association. 


Miss Wiesman, who died on August 7, 1953, had been 
the very active Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts 
League for 22 years and the rights and welfare of workers 
of any age were always in good hands as long as Margaret 
Wiesman was there to see what was going on and to battle 
for adequate protective measures. One of the last things she 
did was to stay up all night in the July heat, during the 
closing night of the State legislative session, to make sufé 
that a breakdown bill, slipped in near the end of the session, 
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to allow younger boys to work in bowling alleys at night 
did not pass. 


Charles L. Chute, who was Vice-President of the 
National Probation and Parole Association at the time of 
his death on September 25, 1953, began his social work 
career in 1910 as an investigator for the National Child 
Labor Committee. He then became Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Child Labor Association and entered the proba- 
tion field in 1913 when he became the first Secretary of the 
New York State Probation Commission. He served as 
Executive Director of the National Probation Association 
from 1921 until he retired in 1948 (the organization be- 
came the National Probation and Parole Association in 
1947 when the American Parole Association was combined 
with it). Improvements in juvenile court laws and stand- 
ards and the advancement of probation, parole and the 
social treatment of crime generally are concrete evidence of 
Mr. Chute’s leadership in this field. 


JUST A MINUTE 


RESH from the presses is our newest publication, 
Just A Minute, an attractively illustrated employment 
guide that speaks to teen-agers in their own language. 
Written by Lazelle D. Alway, Just A Minute raises points 
to consider when decisions are made about jobs vs. schools, 
jobs plus school or making school a full-time job. 


To stress the values of a high school Ps apa the pam- 
phlet emphasizes that more and more jobs call for high 
school graduates only. These changing requirements of the 
labor market have been aptly described by one informed 
observer who said: 


What I see ahead for the average high school graduate is a 
highly competitive market for which he must prepare himself 
well in order to hold his own. It is true that for the past ten 
years the standards for a job applicant have been greatly 
lowered due of course, to the manpower shortage and the indus- 
trial expansion both brought on by World War II and the 
Korean conflict. Now, however that picture is changing—indus- 
trial expansion is leveling off and the so-called golden oppor- 
tunities are decreasing in number. Educational and mental 
standards for job applicants are being raised, and I might add 
at a pretty rapid pace. Men, not boys, have been or are return.ng 
from service, entering school and graduating well trained and 
ready for employment. They are more mature, more responsible, 
with a will to get started and an enthusiasm to make a place for 
themselves in industry. These are the men with whom your 
future graduates are going to be forced to compete. It won't 
be easy. 


Despite the fact that business and industry are demand- 
ing more advanced education and skills from beginning 
young workers, a million teen-agers drop out of school each 
year before completing their education. Lured by the 
promise of an immediate paycheck, they do not realize they 
may be jeopardizing their future earnings and advancement 
when they quit school. To acquaint them with the facts, 
Just A Minute points out that high school graduates earn 
as much by the time they are 25 years old as the average 
drop-out earns when he is 45, those holding a high school 
diploma are twice as likely to earn top salaries as those 
without one and that chances for steady employment in- 
Ctease with years of schooling. 


Teen-agers who want or need jobs are urged to get their 
work experience and pocket money through school-work 
programs, suitable part-time jobs or summer employment. 
For those ready to go to work, Just A Minute includes tips 
on job-finding and job-keeping as well. It provides infor- 
mation on what employers expect of young workers, where 
vocational advice can be secured and the requirements of 
federal and state child labor laws. 


Six thousand copies have already been purchased by 
schools and by agencies working for and with young people. 
We list just a few of the many comments already received 
from them on Just A Minute: 


Just A Minute ... is a most attractive publication—eye-catch- 
ing and informative. It leads the young reader to consider all 
aspects of the important decision he is making. . . . [It] will be 
a valuable tool for guidance workers and for social studies and 
occupations classes. 


ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON, Chief, Child Labor and Youth 
Employment Division, U.S. Department of Labor 


We have read [Just A Minute} and it is a consensus of 
opinion in our office that it is one of the best pamphlets ever 
sent to us from an agency. 


Daisy Donovan, Chief, Child Labor Division, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Montgomery, Ala. 


Just A Minute ... should be a valuable addition to the guid- 
ance materials designed to help young people make satisfactory 
adjustments. 


Otis E. FINLEY, JR., Guidance Information Specialist, 
National Urban League 


Just A Minute [is} a useful instrument for discouraging early 
school leaving. It is concise, practical and clear. 


WooLF COoLviN, Principal, Seward Park High School, 
New York City 


I am impressed with the . . . usefulness of [Just A Minute] 
. . . to high school students. I plan to call it to the attention of 
counselors and high school principals. 


H. EDGAR WILLIAMS, State Supervisor, Guidance Services, 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Education 


I like Just A Minute. It is lively, readable and sound. 


HELEN P. SMITH, Vocational Advisory Service, 
New York City 


I am interested in having-a sufficient number of copies of 
this excellent pamphlet to distribute to the members of the 
junior and senior classes. 


JEAN L. Pascoe, Guidance Director, Newton High School, 
Newton, N. J. 


Single copies of Just A Minute are available at 10¢; 50 
or more 8¢ a copy; 100 or more 5¢ a copy. 


Social agencies, parent groups, labor unions or organi- 
zations and firms interested in service projects for young 
people, may wish to purchase the leaflet for free distribu- 
tion through schools, employment offices, teen-age centers 
or youth clubs. Permission to imprint the name of the dis- 
tributing agency on copies of Just A Minute may be secured 
from the National Child Labor Committee. 
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“LET MIGRANT CHILDREN PICK COTTON” 


NOTHER bill to weaken the agricultural child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act was in- 
troduced in Congress in July, making a total of 8 such bills 
now before the House Committee on Education and Labor. 
Some of these bills would nullify more completely than 
others the present 16 year age limit for employment in 
agriculture while schools are in session but the primary 
purpose of all of them is to make this age provision in- 
applicable to migrant children. 


Though the House Committee has taken no action on 
any of these bills so far, the clamor for action, or for relaxa- 
tion of enforcement, continues to come from some cotton 
growing sections of the country, particularly Texas. The 
Hill County (Texas) Farm Bureau recently passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were sent to Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson with the request that he present them to the 
Department of Labor, urging that they be given full and 
prompt attention: 


(1) Whereas: an unusually heavy labor demand has been 
created by the 1953 cotton harvest in Hill County. 


(2) Whereas: many of these children move from one school 
district to another several times during their temporary resi- 
dence in our county. 


(3) Whereas: they often do not speak English and are there- 





DOES ANYONE CARE? 


5 years old and no place to go 


Help us work for child care centers for such neglected 
migrant children. 





Please detach and mail 


To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $ as a special gift to help 
your drive for better conditions for migrant children. | 











fore handicapped in making adjustments in school during a 
brief enrollment period. 


(4) Whereas: the nature of this year’s harvest has created _ 
an emergency, ‘‘it is resolved by the Hill County Farm Bureau * 
that every effort be made to grant temporary relief and relaxa- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act, to permit the Mexicans, 
under sixteen years of age, to assist during school hours in the 
harvest of this unusual crop.” 


The ‘‘Mexican”’ children in the above paragraph would 
be American, not Mexican, citizens. They are the children 
of Spanish-speaking American families who are residents 
of Texas and other southwestern states. These children have 
had little chance to learn English because of irregular school 
attendance due to crop picking. That the purpose of the 
Federal law is to prevent sacrifice of education to crops is 
of no concern to those cotton growers to whom “Mexican” 
children who “often do not speak English” are less valu- 
able than crops. The Hillsboro (Texas) Mirror for October 
1 which reported the action of the Hill County Farm Bureau” 
said in this news item that “local farmers have been in a 
rage over the child labor laws preventing them from using 
children of migratory workers in the fields.” 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
An Annotated Bibliography of Selected References. Com- 
piled by Josiah C. Folsom, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Library List 59, May 1953. 


This comprehensive bibliography provides a well-organ- 
ized guide to the immense amount of material on the migra- 
tory labor problem published in the last ten years—official ” 
investigations and reports, hearings, and the many articles 
and studies which have provided descriptive and factual 
material. By grouping under 17 subject headings such as 
Child Labor—Care, Education, Regulation, Housing, Legis- 
lation, Migrants in Specific Areas, Remedial Action the 
458 references contained in the bibliography, the problem 
of locating material on specific 1g of the migrant prob- 
lem has been considerably simplified. 


PROCEEDINGS, THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND LABOR, 
1751 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A useful review of the migrant labor situation and of the 
basic problem of low income farmers in American agricul- 
ture which, until it is solved, is a continuing factor in 
forcing families to become agricultural migrants. 


A TERRIBLE TOLL 


(Continued from page 1) 


workers but children allowed to ride on or play near farm 
machines are affected. Although the latter group is not 
included in our figures, we have received numerous reports 
of serious injuries and fatalities to children under 6, whose 
“having fun”’ resulted in disaster. 


These disasters can be prevented if there is recognition 
and understanding of farm machine hazards. The National 
Child Labor Committee urges all individuals and organ- 
izations in rural areas to bring these disturbing facts to the 
attention of farm parents. 
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